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BRAVE EXAMPLE. 
BY MARY FRANCES WRIGHT. 





You, with your surer footing where I fall, 
To you I owe it that [ climb at all. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


May 18 is to be celebrated in America 
and many other countries as interna- 
tional peace day. Letall our readers help 
to get up celebrations in their own locali- 
ties. The Ohio School Journal, published 
at $1 West Ninth Ave., Columbus, O., will 
print in its issue of May 1 a program for 
the observance of the day in the schools 
of the State. Probably the same program 
could be used in other schools. Send for 
a copy. 











-_-- 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL devotes much 
space this week to the Woman’s National 
Council. The reports of that great meet- 
ing, as given in most of the newspapers 
outside of Washington, were so meagre 
that our readers will be glad to see a 
fuller account, 


a 





There was a discussion as to who found- 
ed the Woman’s Council. In any descrip- 
tion of its origin, distinguished mention 
should be made of Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery. Mrs. Avery would undoubtedly 
wish Miss Anthony to be declared the 
founder; but Mrs. Avery herself, though 
she did not originate the idea of the 
Council, certainly took the laboring oar in 
carrying it out. It was she who chiefly 
conducted the enormous correspondence 
involved in getting up the first Council, 
and it was to her remarkable executive 
ability and that of Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
that its great success was due. Being as 
modest as able, Mrs. Avery systemati- 
cally kept herself out of sight, and few 
except those behind the scenes realized 
the vast amount of work that she had 
done. 





At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A., to be held in Park Street 
Church Vestry on the evening of May 11, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside, and 
there will be addresses by Dr. Antoinette 
Konikow of Russia, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Mrs. Annie C. 8S. Fenner of Con- 
necticut, one of the brightest speakers in 
the suffrage ranks, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others. At the afternoon 
meeting, at 2.30 P. M., Miss Blackwell 
will preside. There will be reports by 
officers of the Suffrage Associations in the 
different New England States, an experi- 
ence meeting, the adoption of resolutions 
and election of officers. The afternoon 
meeting will be of particular interest, es- 
pecially to the real workers, There should 
be a large attendance, 





Clarence S. Darrow, who is to speak on 
“The Labor Movement To-Day’’ at the 
meeting called in Faneuil Hall to-morrow 
night by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of Massachusetts, is an advocate 
of equal suffrage, and has been for twenty 
years an able and generous friend of 
women, giving thought, time and money 
to their cause, Struggling business and 
professional women, the hard-pressed 





wives of workingmen, our colored sisters, 
in sbort, any woman who needs his help 
in either a legal or a friendly way is pretty 
sure to get it. The success of municipal 
ownership of the street railways in Chi- 
cago probably depends more upon Mr. 
Darrow than upon any other one man, 
Judge Dunne is believed to have chosen 
wisely when he appointed as municipal 
attorney the lawyer of great ability who 
had resigned his position with a corpora- 
tion after hearing all the inside facts. In 
his address to-morrow night, Mr. Darrow 
will pay special attention to the great 
need of organization among working 
women. 





A CONFERENCE FOR A MUNICIPAL 
MUSEUM. 


The growing disposition on the part of 
men and women to consult and to coéper- 
ate in behalf of civic betterment is made 
evident in the announcement of a confer- 
ence to be held on next Monday, May 1, 
at 3 P. M., in the New Century building 
in this city. By invitation of the New 
England Women’s Club, the presidents of 
the federated clubs are to meet repre- 
sentative men composing the organizing 
committee for a proposed municipal 
museum, and an open discussion is to be 
held as to the advisability of united action 
by the women’s clubs for the promotion 
of this enterprise. 

A municipal museum has recently been 
established in Chicago to present to the 
public in an effective manner the results 
and possibilities of certain lines of muni- 
cipal improvement, such as public art, 
public recreation, street-making, street- 
cleaning, transportation, sanitation, hous- 
ing, education and school extension, libra- 
ries, charities and correction, play-grounds 
and model tenements, 

In this counection the words of Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead on one occasion may be 
aptly quoted: “If women conld vote, all 
the things I want would come to pass,”’ 

F, M. A. 


—<o- 


AN EXCUSE FOR EXISTENCE. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 

That article in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, last September, by the medita- 
tive Englishman, on the American woman, 
has one phrase which lingers sadly in the 
mind. 

He speaks of motherhood, as men are 
prone to do, making one long for several 
centuries of female writers who shall 
prate of fatherhood to men! And, griev- 
ing over the behavior of the American 
woman, he says: ‘‘Her constitutional rest- 
lessness has driven her to abdicate those 
functions which alone excuse, or explain, 
her existence,”’ 

It is this attitude of the male which 
makes us earnestly desire the more rapid 
dissemination of the biological facts on 
the initial relation of the sexes, as shown 
by Prof. Lester T. Ward. 

Mr. Mariott-Watson’s idea, and that of 
the whole hoary androcentric world, is 
that the male is the race-type, and the 
female only a sex-type. Men are people; 
women are an expensive and cumbrous 
means of making people. lf they do not 
make people, they have no reason for 
being, and they have no explanation, no 
excuse. 

If this were so, it would be a heavy- 
footed brutality that would so harshly 
force the fact upon the highly sensitive 
mechanism in question. 

If it were merely a bit of fiction, a mis- 
take, a non-essential ‘lie, a spiteful piece 
of abuse, that would not matter much one 
way or the other. 

But, taken in contrast with the facts, 
it becomes so colossal an absurdity that 
one is dumb with amused amazement— 
convulsed with amazed amusement. When 
we learn, as we must from a study of 
the early stages of evolution of species, 
that the distinction of male and female 
arose by the setting aside of the male as a 
sex (and nothing else)—from the up- 
checked existence of the race-type, later 
called female; and that this male sex 
was slowly, gradually, and with immeas- 
urable waste of unused competitors, ele- 
vated by selection to equality as a race- 
type; then it is impressive indeed to hear 
one of the later sex, the special sex, the 
sex which required countless biologic 
eras to develop it into anything else, turn 
upon the great ceaseless race-type who is 
also incidentally a reproducer, and say 
that reproduction is her only excuse for 
being! 

As well might some embittered drone, 





sitting among the thousand left overs after 


the nuptial sacrifice of the chosen one, 
upbraid the working bee for not laying 
eggs—which could “alone excuse, or ex- 
plain, her existence’’! 

Being a bee is something more than lay- 
ing eggs. 

Being human is something mors than 
bearing children. 

It is true that in our more recent stages 
of social life the man has been almost ex- 
clusively the representative of ‘‘humani- 
ty;’’ but it is not true that this condition 
rests on fundamental laws of sex. Quite 
the opposite is true. The subjection of 
woman has operated most mischievously 
on her maternity, robbing it of dignity 
and power, greatly lowering the rate of 
improvement through a rising grade of 
birth. 

To-day we are witnessing a splendid 
renaissance of women. They are coming 
to recognize their humanity as the most 
important thing, and when they are fully 
human they will then, and not till then, 
be able to appreciate the power of moth- 
erhood, and use it to regenerate the 
world. 

She shall share in every social process, 
a fully-developed, active citizen of her 
world. 

She shall honorably marry the best man 
—and only the best man—refusing the ig- 
noble, the defective, the diseased and 
vicious, as forbidden her by the sacred 
laws of motherhood. Her children shall 
people the earth with health, beauty, 
power and virtue; lifting the race towards 
its goal with cheering speed. 

The women who do not 60 marry, waiv- 
ing this portion of life’s duties, will pour 
their maternal energies into the loving 
service of the world, as so many noble 
women, American and others, are dving 
now. 

And as for the unfortunate men who do 
not come up to the standard demanded by 
an educated human motherhood, they, 
too, may serve the world as celibates, but 
must, perforce, abdicate those functions 
which originally excused or explained 
their existence. 


—_—- 


NOTES FROM HOLLAND. 

A high distinction has just been won 
by a lady from Amsterdam, Miss Johanna 
W. A. Naber, well known te the visitors 
to the Berlin Congress as a devoted work 
er for the International Wuman Suffrage 
Alliance. The principal scisntific associa- 
tion in Holland, established more than a 
century ago, and rightly eputed as not 
lavish with its honors, Teyler’s Club in 
Haarlem, has crowned with a gold medal, 
a prize and high appreciation an historical 
sketch written by Miss Naber. The sub- 
ject of the prize-competition, announced 
in 1902, was “‘A History of the Nether- 
lands during their Incorporation with 
Prance (1810—1813), with reference to the 
documents in the archives of the Hague 
and Paris.’”’” With untiring devotion and 
true impartiality, bent on showing not 
only the misery of the degraded, subjected 
nation, but also the evident good-will of 
the French government, the author gave a 
most interesting and complete description 
of the history of those years. She knows 
how to bring out the chief actors in the 
foreground, without forgetting the back- 
ground of the stage, and she has succeeded 
in using her great erudition so as not to 
be tedious but to stimulate the reader’s 
attention. She even gave more than the 
Association asked, for she added to the 
narrative of the misfortunes of the French 
dominion a short account of the revolu- 
tion which replaced on the throne the 
ancient House of Orange, so dear to many 
citizens of the Netherlands, and especially 
to the author herself. 

Miss Naber’s work was unanimously 
thought worthy of the highest praise, and 
judged equal to that of the best Dutch 
university professors of history. It has 
not been unprecedented for a similar rec- 
ognition from Teyler’s Society to securea 
professorship for an author. As the writ- 
ers of the answers in the prize-competition 
were not known tothe jury, some of its 
members must have felt astonished at 
seeing @ woman’s name on the winner’s 
card. And a very modest woman’s too, 
whom they used to patronize! 

Although this is the third medal al- 
ready awarded to Miss Naber, she has no 
touch of vanity, and her motto was ‘With 
respectful reverence,’’ these being the 
first words of a once celebrated history of 
the French domination. She counts her 
great success a gain for the women’s 
cause, MARTINA G, KRAMERS. 








WOMAN'S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

The fifth triennial of the National Coun- 
cil of Women opened in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, D. C., on 
Sunday afternoon, April 9. Mrs. Mary 
Wood Swift presided, Mrs. S. D. LaFetra 
offered prayer, and Mrs. E. B. Grannis 
read from Proverbs the description of the 
virtuous woman. 

MRS. FOSTER’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs, J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman’s National Republican Associa- 
tion, spoke on the origin of the Council. 
“The women of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation conceived the idea of banding to- 
gether all women for the uplifting of hu- 
manity,’’ she said. ‘A meeting was held 
in Washington in 1888. The statesman 
who constructed it was Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, building an edifice which seemed 
impossible. Its first president was Frances 
E. Willard, gentle as a saint, and yet bold 
as apy warrior. The organization has 
always received a benediction from her 
presidency. The women of this move- 
ment have conceived great ideals, and 
have steadied their more timid sisters in 
their adherence to them. 

“Other organizations, some of them dis- 
tinctly religious, have come into the 
Council, and without the slightest com- 
promise of their orthodoxy. They have 
found that the greatest religion is the re- 
ligion of humanity. The fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man have 
come to have a new meaning since we 
have known of the sisterhood of woman. 
Some of you have not gone further than 
the sisterhood of woman, but when you 
do go far enough you will know that the 
brotherhood of man means us all. 

“The legend of this council is ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.’ This means not a stand- 
ing still, but a moving forward. When 
the woman repeats these words,she should 
not look back, for there is no light for 
youif you stand in the shadow. If you 
are just where your mother was, then be- 
ware.”’ 

MES, TERRELL’S ADDRESS, 

“Citizenship from a Woman’s Point of 
View’’ was the topic of Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women. She said in part: 


The colored women of the country are 
doing much to promote good citizenship. 
This is interpreted by them to mean an 
intelligent and tender care for their chil- 
dren, and a conscientious and careful con- 
sideration of every question which con 
cerns the welfare of the race. They feel 
a great apprehension for the future of 
their youth, whom upjust discrimination 
in the field of labor may send to the poor- 
house or to the jail. For that reason we 
feel it our duty to preach the dignity of 
labor in season and out, and we are urging 
our youth to make themselves proficient 
in the various trades. 

We are asking our sisters of the domi- 
nant race to aid us, and to show that they 
are good citizens by throwing their influ- 
ence on the side of justice and right. We 
are asking them to teach the white chil- 
dren of to-day that when they grow up to 
be men and women, if they deliberately 
prevent their brothers and sisters of a 
darker hue from earning an honest living 
by closing the doors of trade against them, 
the Father of All will hold them respon- 
sible for the crimes which are the result 
of their injustice and for the human 
wrecks that blighted hope and lost ambi- 
tion always make. 

So long as colored men and women of 
the South are dragged to convict camps, 
many of them for no crime or misde- 
meanor whatever; are herded together 
like cattle; so long as children are born by 
the score to the colored women in these 
camps and breathe the polluted atmos- 
phere of these dens of crime and suffering 
from the moment they utter their first 
cry in the world until they are released 
from its horrors by death, the women of 
the United States, without regard to race 
or color, should know what good citizen- 
ship means. Many good people here sym- 
pathize deeply with the oppressed peas- 
ants of Russia, who either do not know or 
forget that hundreds of colored men and 
women in the United States are subjected 
to tortures as diabolical as those inflicted 
upon Russia’s oppressed classes. 

Colored women believe that good citi- 
zenship means the protection of the wom- 
anhood of the race, insisting that the men 
who transgress the moral law shall be ban- 
ished from guod society as inevitably as 
the women they destroy. It means the 
setting of a high moral standard, to which 
we try rigidly to adhere. 


MRS, BARRETT’S ADDRESS. 

‘Tt is no new thought that actuates the 
National Council of Women,’ said Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett of the National Flor- 
ence Crittenton Mission. “Johnson has 
said that ‘a coincident of thought may 
easily happen without any communica- 
tion, since there are many occasions on 

(Continued on Page 66.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN is 
back from Europe, and contributes an 
article to this week’s WoMAN'’sS JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Joun Cox, wife of a New York 
architect, has been appointed principal of 
the Chappaqua Institute at Westchester, 
N. Y., one of the best-known Quaker 
schools in the country, She wiil be its 
first woman principal. 


Miss SARA A. Bowen, for the past 
eighteen months superintendent of nurses 
at the Adams Nervine Hospital, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lowell (Mass.) General 
Hospital. She will take the place of Dr. 
Arthur K. Drake, who goes into private 
practice. 


Miss HARRIETTE E, CoLFAXx, a cousin 
of ex- Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, and 
for forty-three years keeper of the Michi. 
gan City lighthouse on Lake Michigan, is 
dead, aged eighty-one years. Until her 
retirement last fall, Miss Colfax was the 
oldest lighthouse keeper in the United 
States service. 

Mrs. CLARENCE H. MACKAY has an- 
nounced her intention of becoming a can- 
didate for the Public School Board of Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, N. Y., where she resides 
in a splendid country home. Hitherto 
only men have been chosen members of 
the board, but local leaders say this will 
be no bar to Mrs, Mackay’s candidacy. 


Mrs, JULIA WARD Howe presided over 
a meeting held recent!y in New York City 
in the interests of the families of Japanese 
soldiers and sailors killed in the present 
war. Speaking of the sense of human 
brotherhood which made the sorrows of 
Japan the sorrows of America, Mrs, Howe 
said: ‘*We have found that the nations of 
the earth are very near akin. America 
and Japan are brothers, and if Japan has 
learned much from the West, we of the 
West have learned many beautiful lessons 
from Japan.’’ 


THe GERMAN Empress, AuGustTA VIc- 
TORIA, bas sent fifty-one diplomas to the 
German consul at New York, to be pre- 
sented to the women at the City Hospital 
on North Brother Island who helped res- 
cue and care for the passengers from the 
steamer General Slocum,which was burned 
last June with a loss of more than a thou- 
sand lives. The diplomas recite briefly 
the story of the disaster, and convey to 
the nurses the congratulations and grati- 
tude of the Empress. For one of the young 
women who rendered conspicuous service 
the Empress has sent a gold brooch, set 
with pearls. 


Miss ANNA B. MILLER of Philadelphia 
is @ young woman of perseverance. She 
was deposed as supervising principal of 
the Rhoades School in Philadelphia, on 
charges based on letters alleged to have 
been written by her to a teacher in her 
school, and on affidavits alleged to have 
been made by the said teacher, in which 
Miss Miller was charged with various 
misdeeds. Miss Miller denied having 
written the letters, and asserted that 
aformer president of the board in the 
Thirty-fourth district and others had con- 
spired to deprive her of her position. She 
decided to bring suit for $50,000 damages. 
No lawyer would take her case, so she de- 
voted two years to the study of law, to fit 
herself to conduct it. She took only those 
points of law bearing on the question. 
For five days last week she argued for 
herself, with the result that she has been 
given a verdict for $14,960. 


Rev. ANTOINETTE L. BRowN BLACK- 
WELL, of Elizabeth, N. J., the first or- 
dained woman minister in the United 
States, and probably in the world, will be 
“80 years young’’ on May 20. She expects 
to celebrate her entrance upon her 81st 
year by going to the National Suffrage 
Convention in Portland, Oregon, in June. 
Two years ago she made a trip to Pales- 
tine, unaccompanied by any member of 
her family. She brought back a bottle of 
water from the Jordan, with which she 
has since christened a small grandson, 
and to-day christens a grand-daughter, a 
little Antoinette. Mrs. Blackwell preached 
in the Unitarian Church in Elizabeth, 
N. J., a few Sundays ago, and will preach 
in the Unitarian Church of Plainfield, 
N. J., on May 7. She has been kept young 
by an active intellect, a serene and opti- 
mistic temperament, and a love for garden- 
ing. At functions of the women’s clubs 
of New Jersey and New York, she is in 
great demand, and is much beloved by the 
younger women, for whose entrance into 
new paths she helped to smooth the way. 
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“REFORMS BEGIN WITH WOMEN.” 


This striking suggestion was contained 
in an admirable address by our friend and 
correspondent, Virginia D. Young, of Fair- 
fax, South Carolina, made by invitation 
on the 13th inst. to a great gathering of 
the colored women of the county in the 
Church of the Nazarene. This bright 
woman and earnest reformer did not hesi- 
tate to give advice to these ‘Benevolent 
Sisters.’"’ She was accompanied by her 
neighbor, Mrs. Sallie Leland Sanders, wife 
of one of the largest land-owners of the 
State. 

Mrs. Young was received by the large 
assemblage with the warmest manifesta- 
tions of alfection. For a woman to speak 
in that church was an unprecedented inno- 
vation; but not the slightest disapproval 
was manifested. She gave her hearers 
many valuable suggestions for the conduct 
of their lives as well as for the care of the 
sick, which were received with close at- 
tention. ‘‘A more interested, responsive 
audience no speaker ever had,’’ says Mrs. 
Young. ‘The beautiful feature. of the 
occasion was the intense sympathy of my 
auditors, who groaned over the pathetic 
parts and laughed like children over the 
bumorous points I made.”’ 

Mrs. Young’s remarks were printed in 
full with approval by the Charleston News 
and Courier, the leading daily of the State, 
which takes no exception to the ‘‘new de- 
parture.’’ It was a brave act for a lady 
of high social position, the wife of an emi- 
nent physician, thus to put aside conven- 
tional restrictions. Mrs. Young has set 
an example which we hope will be wide- 
ly followed. H. B. B. 





ce 


TO OUR READERS. 





When the WomAn’s JOURNAL on Jan, 1 
put down its price to $1.50 a year, there 
was an immediate influx of new subscrib- 
ers. Many of our friends in different parts 
of the country wrote that they were sure 
they could get new subscribers at the re- 
duced rate, and they exerted themselves 
to secure them, with encouraging success. 
But zeal seems to be dying down, as it is 
apt to do in all human affairs, and the new 
subscriptions, though still arriving, come 
in much moreslowly. As we said when the 
change was first made, if our paper is to 
be enabled to return to its eight-page 
form, or even to cover its expenses in its 
presevt form, the efforts to increase its 
circulation must be made not in a spurt, 
but systematically. At every meeting of 
every Suffrage Society, whether county, 
State or local, an invitation should be 
given to subscribe for the JouRNAL. To 
give this iuvitation would not take two 
minutes, and if it were regularly done, 
especially by the local clubs all over the 
country, it would result in thousands of 
new subscriptions every year. ‘There are 
any number of people who would take 
the JouRNAL if they were only asked. 

Since what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, it would be a good plan 
for each State, county and local Suffrage 
Association to appoint one officer whose 
special duty it should be to try to increase 
the circulation of the suffrage papers. A 
number of societies have already done 
this, and with good results. But, in order 
to be effective, the work must be regular 
and systematic, and carried on by the 
Political Equality Clubs all over the coun- 
try. Let every one who reads this lenda 
hand. A. 8. B. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held in Faneuil Hail, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of May 10. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will preside. Rev. Edward 
Cummings will act as toast-master, and 
there will be a brilliant list of speakers, 
including Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex- 
Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island, Mrs. Liver- 
more, William Lloyd Garrison, and Rev. 
Charles G.Ames. There will be good music. 
Tickets for sale at 6 Marlboro’ St. and 3 
Park St. There will be a Hostess in 
charge of each table—a new feature—and 
ushers to show the guests to their seats, 

The annual meeting of the New Eogland 
Woman Suffrage Association will be beld 





in Park Street Church Vestry on the after- 
noon and evening of May 11. In the after- 
noon there will be a business meeting, 
with reports from all the New England 
States, adoption of resolutions, and elec- 
tion of officers. 

In the evening Mrs. Howe will preside. 
Dr. Antoinette Konikow of Russia will 
speak on the condition of women in that 
country, and will explain how it happens 
that resolutions in favor of universal suf 
frage irrespective of sex were passed 
unanimously by the four thousand stu- 
dents and professors of St. Petersburg 
University, and the thirteen hundred doc- 
tors from all parts of Russia who gathered 
at the recent Medical Congress. There 
will also be addresses by Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Mrs, Annie C. S. Fenner of Con- 
necticut, Miss Alice Stove Blackwell and 
others, The suffragists are rejoicing over 
the victory in Queensland, and will assem- 
ble in a happy frame of mind, 





MRS. GILMAN TO GO TO PORTLAND. 

Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who has 
recently returned from a lecture trip in 
Europe, is to speak at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Portland, Oregon, June 
28-July 5. She will be glad to make lecture 
engagements on the way. She expects to 
leave New York about June list, and to 
return via California, Utah, and Colorado, 
lecturing during July and August in these 
States, 

She is preparing a new course of three 
consecutive lectures on Man, Woman, and 
Chila, which will give a fair outline of her 
social philosophy, and its humanitarian 
value. Mrs. Gilman’s views, while con- 
sidered extreme by maovy of our more 
conservative thinkers, are commanding 
thoughtful attention by sociologists and 
reformers, both here and in Europe. 

The American Library Association cat- 
alogue of best books, on which the rapid- 
ly multiplying new libraries are based, 
has three of Mrs. Gilman’s books, thus 
described: 

Concerning Children, ‘A wholesomely 
disturbing book, that deserves to be read 
for its own sake.’’— Dial, 

The Home. ‘Full of thought and of 
new and striking suggestions. Tells what 
the average woman has and ought not to 
keep; what she is and ought not to be.’’ 
—Lit. World. 

Women and Economics. ‘Will be wide- 
ly read and discussed as the cleverest, fair- 
est, most forcible presentation of the views 
of the rapidly increasing number of per- 
sons who look with favor on the extension 
of industrial employment to women.’’— 
Popular Science Quarterly. 


—_—- 


CLUB WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. APRIL 17, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It has been discovered by an editorial 
contributor to a recent issue of our leading 
jourval that ‘women’s clubs have a better 
side.’’ ‘There were several assertions as 
to the bad side made by the writer, who 
also states that,following the lines of work 
suggested by the National Federation, 
some of the clubs in each State have de- 
voted themselves to obtaining certain re- 
forms or to promoting such educational 
or philanthropic enterprises as seemed to 
be needed in their respective common- 
wealths. Owing totheir signal success in 
those lines, ‘‘it is coming to be recognized 
that the sentiment represented by the 
women’s clubs, however ridiculous they 
sometimes make themselves, is a force 
to be reckoned with. The members of 
these stand for principles, not politics.’’ 

liow can men ever expect to have good 
government, especially in a Republic, un- 
til politics stands for sound principles, 
both from the masculine and feminine 
stand points? 

The writer says the majority of these 
club members have no desire to make the 
laws themselves, they are too wise for 
that; they bave come to see that more can 
be accomplished by creating a proper pub- 
lic sentiment, then bringing their plea be- 
fore legislators, sustained by facts, and 
signed by thousands, ‘‘than by casting a 
a vote.”’ 

Supp se men try the method for their 
political needs! 

No doubt the present status of the club 
movement has surprised many, yet the 
prophetic eye saw its great possibilities, 
and the end is not yet. Woman suffragists 
started the club movement, which ante- 
dated ‘*‘Sorosis,’’ and was never intended 
by them as a ‘‘joke.”’ 

Saran W. LADD. 





— 


Jane Addams is credited with having 
accomplished the defeat in the Illinois 
Legislature of the bill permitting the ap- 
pearance of child actors on the stage. The 
Chicago Advance says: ‘The opposite 
side was represented by able lawyers, but 
Miss Addams was all-convincing, and the 
bill was killed. 





WOMAN'S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


which all reasonable men think alike.’ 
To form a common working center, where 
this agreement may take active form, is 
the object of this Council. Thirty-five 
years of active club life have wonderfully 
bridged the chasm that separated women 
into social and religious cliques. If club 
life has done no more than this, it has 
justified its existence. Much good is yet 
to be done in bringing these various cults 
to appreciate the good in others.”’ 

Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon of Chicago 
brought the greetings of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. ‘She said, 
“Judea gave the civilized world its re- 
ligion. No nation which loses its religion 
can survive. Here in the Council all 
creeds can get along together by doing 
justice to all.”’ 

Addresses followed by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, who sketched the history of the 
Council, and by Miss Anthony, who re- 
ceived an enthusiastic greeting. 


AT THE HEBREW TEMPLE, 


In the evening there was another great 
meeting, held at the Hebrew Temple, by 
the local Jewish Council of Women. Mrs, 
Hillman presided, and Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Swift, Mrs, Sewall, Mrs. Hugo Rosen- 
burg, Mrs. Joseph Steinem, and Mrs, Han- 
nah Solomon were the speakers. Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Solomon received ova- 
tions. 

Next day there were committee meet- 
ings, and # reception at the Shoreham, 
said to be the most brilliant in the Coun- 
cil’s history. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Mrs. Flo Jamison Miller, in her report 
as Corresponding Secretary the next 
morning, said that twelve official com. 
munications had been sent to the affiliated 
national societies. She said in part: 

‘*The various Councils all over the world 
stand pledged to assist in destroying the 
white slave traffic. What have you done 
for this line of work? How far are we 
responsible when we wilfully shut our 
eyes to the things that are wrong? What 
are we going to do about it? 

‘*Take the children working in the fac- 
tories. The young cannot stand up to 
the factory grind, and as a consequence 
they are immature, undeveloped, broken 
down, and in many cases paupers, simply 
from the fact that their little lives have 
been crushed out of them, This also 
leads to the pauperization of society. 
Children subjected to premature labor are 
handed over to the future in an abnormal 
condition, They are depleted physically 
as well as morally, and it behooves us to 
call a halt, 

‘‘In the glass factories of Illinois bun- 
dreds of children are employed, toiling 
for a mere pittance. The work is unfit 
for children, and day by day the State, 
through allowing it, is becoming the exe- 
cutioner of the children. But you say, 
What is this to me? Am I my brother’s 
keeper? Yes, my friend, you are. 

“The Juvenile Court, under the guid- 
ance of such master hands as Judge Lind- 
sey of Denver, Col., whom I consider one 
of God’s noblemen, if for nothing else 
than the efforts he bas advanced for the 
saving of the street boy or the delinquent 
and destitute boys, is a valuable institu- 
tion. Listen as I have listened to the sto- 
ries of the boys he has saved, and then 
ask if it is your business or mine; and 
then, after thinking it all over, go to work 
and try to amend your juvenile court law 
and make it something like the perfection 
of the Colorado law. 

‘*‘Let us louk to the care of the depend- 
ent and delinquent children and adults as 
well. Superintendent Bodine, the com- 
pulsory education officer of Chicago, 
states that 75 per cent. of the cases of 
truancy among dependent and delinquent 
children are due to the parents and their 
environment, caused through divorce, 
desertion and dissipation. He says the 
social conditions revealed in the cities and 
towns enforcing the compulsory educa- 
tion law are a disgrace to modern civiliza- 
tion. Marriage is not a failure. It is the 
incompetent, feeble-minded persons who 
are not fit to marry and bring children 
into the world who are failures. 

‘‘Desertion is the poor man’s divorce, 
and thousands of men desert wives and 
families, leaving them at the mercy of the 
world, 

‘Is this work for you, my sister? 
Listen once more to the cry now ringing 
over this vast country. It is the cry of 
Rachel mourning for her children, and re- 
fusing to be comforted, because they are 
not. 

“In Illinois last year 7,000 deaths oc- 
curred. Dr. Webster of the State Board 
of Health estimates that three-fourths of 
these cases find their origin, incubation 
and development in the homes of the 
State, and that one-fourth are from the 
workshops. 

“Then we should see that these homes 
are bright, clean and pure, no damp base- 





ments, dark cellars and rooms and filtby 
inhabitants. 

“If we cannot move the mountain, shall 
we not attempt to move the mole hill? If 
we cannot do it alone, let us unite with 
other organizations looking to the better- 
ment of mankind, and do our part in solv- 
ing the problem of this century. 

“Light has to be warm io order to con- 
vert a snow-crystal into a dewdrop. In- 
tellectual brightness has been overdrawn. 
There is nothing so brilliant as a day in 
midwinter, but sap does not begin to stir 
until the thermometer goes up. 

“Let us work with a will, you in your 
way, I in mine, but let us not forget that 
it will take our united efforts to bring 
success in this Council work. As God 
clears away the snow-drifts by sending 
@ separate sunbeam to tackle each snow- 
flake, so we are all needed. 

‘Contemplation and communion which 
do not lead to action have no vital force. 
Let this Council be remembered not for 
what may here be said, but for the results 
which may follow.”’ 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 


Mrs. Lillian Hollister, national treasu- 
rer, reported the total receipts for the 
year as $1,889.75; total disbursements, 
$1,127.44 Mrs, Hollister said the organ- 
ization was thriving and healthy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


In the afternoon the president, Mrs. 
Swift, made her annual address. She 
said that four new organizations had 
joined the Council during the year, but 
there were a hundred more that ought to 
come in, and would do so if they under- 
stood the advantages. Mrs. Swift paid an 
affectionate tribute to the late Mrs. Jane 
L, Stanford. She said in part: 

Mrs, Stanford was a personal friend of 
mine. When the suffragists became or- 
ganized in California, some years ago, I 
went to her for assistance. She never 
turned any one away, and she nearly al- 
ways helped. But she told me that she 
had pawned her jewels to run the univer- 
sity. ‘It sounds strange,”’ she said, *‘that 
I have no money, but it is tied up by liti- 
gation and taxes, and I am therefore com- 
pelled to borrow on my jewels. My pro- 
fessors are compelled to wait for their 
salaries. And sol have no money to give 
you.’’ But she aided us in many ways, 
and was our friend. 

Three reports were then given, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw speaking for the N. A. W. 
S. A., Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis for the 
National Christian League for the Promo- 
tion of Social Purity, and Rev. Amanda 
Deyo for the Universal Peace Union. 
Miss Shaw gave an encouraging report. 
She said, ‘‘Our organization has increased 
20 per cent. during the past year. Many 
more organizations of men are seeing the 
need of woman suffrage. For the protec- 
tion of the children and the home, the 
women must have the power to vote, to 
make or unmake legislators,’’ 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis in describing the 
work of the National Christian League for 
the Promotion of Purity, said that many 
lectures and papers had been given under 
the auspices of the League in different 
cities. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

Key. Amanda Deyo, representing the 
Universal Peace Union, told of its exer- 
tions to make May 18 an international 
peace day; of the efforts to add to the 
workers the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Epworth League and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies; of the efforts in 
America to bring about universal peace, 
and of the sending of an envoy to the far 
east to advocate peace negotiations. ‘*War 
is the great curse of woman as well as of 
man,”’ she said. 

The reports were followed by discus- 
sion. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead said: ‘‘There is 
one subject more fundamental than the 
injustice to women in regard to the suf- 
frage, or any other problem. I do not for- 
get that we are spending as much money 
upon liquor as on breadstuffs, and that we 
have 6,000,000 illiterates in this country, 
but international dueling or armed peace 
is an even more important evil. That is 
what is sapping the economic life of to- 
day. Europe to-day in a time of peace is 
spending every year for the preservation 
of peace a sum equal to a pile of dollar 
bills 52 miles high, and $1,000,000,000 
worth of labor. Every taxpayer and every 
human being bearsthe burden. It is per- 
fectly possible to stop this now, and not 
in the millennium. We must go about in 
a practical way to organize the world.” 

Miss Shaw said: ‘‘We must train our 
girls not to admire above all else brass 
buttons and stripes, and the boys must be 
trained not to think first of killing some- 
thing. Teach them both a love of peace. 
When we teach them that not to fight is 
evidence of more courage than to fight, 
things will be different. Teach them to 
be kind to animals rather than to kill 
them. There never was a time when 
crime was so prevalent. To eradicate it, 
we must teach our boys manliness and 
not mannishness,”’ 

Mrs. Mead said: ‘‘If wedo not want war 





to last forever, we should not have the 
children sing, 
“‘Our Army and Navy forever!’’’ 

Mrs, Flo Jamison Miller, of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps of the G. A. R., protested, 
She said: “I belong to a fighting organiza- 
tion. I believe in singing patriotic songs. 
I believe in peace, and I believe in it if 
you have to fight for it.” This was re- 
ceived with applause. 

In the evening, Miss Anthony made the 
opening speech, and outlined the progress 
of women during the last half century. 

Mrs, Sewall presented the greetings of 
the International Council. Shesaid: ‘*The 
International Council is a different body 
from that which met in Washington five 
years ago. Then there were nine coun- 
tries represented; now there are nine- 
teen. In the beginning the different or- 
ganizations included in the International 
Council could agree upon only one thing 
for which they all were ready to stand— 
peace and arbitration. Now they have 
added two more—equal suffrage, and an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women,”’ 

The greetings of the Canadian Council 
of Women were presented by its president, 
Mrs. Robert Thompson. ‘All sorts of 
women joinin our Council for the common 
good,”’ she said. “The outlook for the 
future was never brighter.’ 


EDWIN MARKHAM’S ADDRESS, 


Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe,’’ was received with great 
applause. ‘‘Woman and the Future So- 
cial Conscience” was his subject. He 
said in part: 


The woman movement of this century is 
its most significant movement, because it 
brings human hearts together. That is 
the meaning of the social conscience, 
Culture signifies that we belong together. 
In every man there are two men—the 
brute and the God-man. The fighting of 
the God-man against the brute in him is 
the mighty miracle of the social con- 
science, Against the brute is growing up 
the divine, the social man. 

The principle to guide humanity in its 
problems is the social conscience, It is 
to this that I attribute its progress. From 
the lowest to the highest strata of society 
we find the principie growing. In it we 
find the new heaven and the new earth. I 
see everywhere a great plow plowing 
through humanity. On one side of the 
furrow thus plowed are those who live for 
self-interest; on the other side are those 
who live for others. Religion, after all, 
is nothing but an appeal to men to live for 
the social welfare, and is expressed in all 
beliefs. Jesus simply proclaimed its law 
when he announced that the greatest 
should be the servant of all, 

That plow, I believe, goes on through 
eternity. This is only one chamber of the 
many series of worlds beyond. You may 
say that this is poetry, but poetry is the 
highest truth of the universe. It is an 
expression of the ideal. Heaven, we shall 
find, is the social conscience. Hell is self- 
interest. To brotherhood, then, we look 
as the supreme principle of life for eter- 
nity. It is the essence of all gospel and 
the fulfilment of all revelation. We want 
not the rule of gold, but the golden rule, 

To carry this out in this world we need 
the help of women. Men have done all 
that they can do in government. Iama 
very ardent woman suffragist. 


On the morning of April 12, Mrs. Swift 
proposed that Miss Anthony be officially 


declared the founder of the Council. Mrs. 
Grannis objected, saying that several 
women took part in founding it. Mrs. 


May Wright Sewall took the floor, and 
declared in favor of the honor going to 
Miss Anthony. She said that Miss An- 
thony was indeed the founder, so far as 
furnishing the occasion and the inspira- 
tion were concerned, but that she herself, 
in her own library, had first mentioned 
the idea of the organization of a National 
Council, when she and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery were working together for the cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
first woman’s rights convention. She had 
then suggested the idea to Miss Willard, 
and Miss Willard asked that it be submit- 
ted to Miss Anthony, which was done. 

Miss Anthony was then declared the 
founder, without a dissenting vote, 

CATHOLIC WOMEN. 

In the afternoon, Elizabeth B. McGowan, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., presented the report of 
the National Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion. She said in part: 


Women have overcome their prejudices 
and are banding togetber. In 1890 our 
association met at Titusville, Pa., and 
since then in the department of insurance 
they have been competing with men. In 
twenty-eight States we have a total mem- 
bership of 100,000. It includes only wom- 
en of good moral character who have 
pledged themselves to promote fraternity 
among women. In ail, $3,000,000 has 
been paid to beneficiaries. Last year 760 
women attended the annual convention. 

JEWISH WOMEN. 

Miss Sadie American, of New York, told 
of the work of the National Council of 
Jewish Women: 

In 1895 we began with three sections and 
1,300 women. To-day we have 9! sections 
with 9,000 women. Religion in its broad- 
est sense is the base of our work. The 
Jewish women have sought to establish 
themselves more firmly in their convic- 
tions in a day of lessening convictions, by 
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IT’S A NEW 


The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


A Man Won't Wear a Lace Shoe Without Hooks 
A Woman Won't, Once She Has Seen the 


IDEA 


+ Wunderhoox”’ 





See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox” 


Have them Put on Your Shoes—No Charge 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST’’ SHOEMAN 
Hagan’s Corner— Washington and Boylston Streets 


*“*The Shoe That Made Boston Famous’’ 
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a study of their religion. The history of 
the Jewish religion has been interwoven 
with the history of the world, and cannot 
be separated from it in any study of it. 
We teach philanthropy, which is the prac- 
tical side of faith, and are interested in all 
the work of prevention in the social life of 
to-day. Our poverty troubles are not our 
problems alone, We advocate a more 
careful study of these problems in order 
to solve them. Recently, in New York, 
in our fight against the white slave 
trade, we sent fifteen men and women to 
the penitentiary for misleading girls and 
boys. The work of our organization has 
been successfully extended to England, 
Germany, and Japan. We are pledged to 
have an International Council of Jewish 
Women in connection with the next Inter- 
national Council of Women. 


WOMEN OF THE G, A. R, 
Mrs. Belinda S. Bailey, of California, 
reported for the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. She said in part: 


There is a growing public sentiment 
against war. War is indeed a horrible 
alternative. Over 20,000,000 men were 
killed in the last century in Europe, and 
France is spending $400,000 for the main- 
tenance of her army. When we consider 
the appalling loss of life and the vast sums 
of money turned away from industry and 
education, we wonder that even a remnant 
of mankind should resort to war. It is 
only an outgrowth of individual dueling, 
which was at one time supposed to settle 
dispu-es because of the belief that the 
guilty man was killed and the just man 
survived. And that had its origin in the 
doctrine of brute force. Yet, horrible as 
war appears, all of its flowers are not red. 


Mrs. Bailey defended wars waged in the 


interest of freedom, civilization and pro- 
gress, and said in conclusion: 

We feel justified in maintaining a scci- 
ety based upon war services, and find it 
good to speak often to our children of the 
splendor of those great days. ' 

RESCUE WORK. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett told of the 
work of the Florence Crittenton Mission 
and the fight against the white slave 
trade. ‘I wish to speak a word for jus- 
tice to unfortunate girls,’’ said she. ‘Six 
great cities to-day are studying the social 
evil, and there will come a time when there 
will be no white slave traffic. The principle 
we are fighting for is not that fallen wom- 
en should step up, but that fallen men 
should be made to step down. Our mis- 





sion work has passed through a period of 
great success. The average wages earned 
by those who have left the homes have in- 
creased. We have established new homes 
in Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Japan. Women should inform themselves 
as to how the question of the social evil 
should be dealt with. The continental 
system of State regulation of vice should 
not be adopted in America.”’ 

Mrs. Terrell read the paper of Mrs. 
Josephine S. Yates, president of the 
National Association of Colored Women. 
She said in part: 

The organization now represents a mem- 
bership of about 20,000 educated, refined, 
cultured negro women, and the local 
branches composing it are scattered 
through thirty-one States. Until recently 
it has been difficnlt to enlist in this move- 
ment more than a small number of colored 
women adapted by means and education 
to carry on the work. 

In the evening, Edwin Markham, by re- 
quest, read ‘‘The Man With the Hoe.” 
He was received with great applause. 

“The poem was never intended to rep- 
resent the laboring class as a body, but 
that part of it which has been the object 
of industrial oppression,” he said. ‘Labor 
is a good thing in moderate quantities. 
That which is beautiful in its place is ob- 
noxious out of its place. That man I de- 
scribe was made by the iron conditions 
out of which he cannot come,’’ Mr, Mark- 
ham was encored, and responded by read 
ing other selections from his poems. 

Miss Shaw followed with an address 
which is described by the papers as of 
rare eloquence. ‘There is one shape that 


| is more terrible than ‘The Man With the 


Hoe,’ ’’ she said, ‘‘and that is the wife of 
the man with the hoe.”’ 

Miss Anthony spoke briefly. 

CHILD LABOR. 

J. A. McKelway, assistant secretary of 
the Committee on Child Labor, spoke on 
“The Need of National Legislation on 
Child Labor.’’ After reviewing the evils 
of child labor in the factories throughout 
the country, he said: 

I am not in favor of national legislation 
on this subject, despite the fact that I 
represent a national committee. We 
should have to wait for an amendment to 
the National Constitution, and we cannot 
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25 Sudbury St. 





Do You Want a Sound Sleep? 


Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on a poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


“induce calm, restful sleep.’ 

We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 
the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Street. 

Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations. 


0. D. BAKER & CO. 
Off Haymarket Square 











FOR THE SLUM CHILDREN. 

The Boston Athena Club, in the “society 
vaudeville’ that it is to give at Franklin 
Square House on the evening of May 8, for 
the benefit of the summer home for little 
slum children, will have the assistance of 
Miss Mary Shaw, the distinguished Ibsen 
actress; Messrs. Gilbert H. Aymar and 
Arthur H, Sawyer, of the Nance O’Neil 
Co.; Miss Alice Hollister Clark, of New- 
tonville, in classic dances; Mrs. Alice 
Wentworth MacGregor, dramatic soprano; 
besides a group of the Dorothea Dix Hall 
children in clever sketches, Miss Marguerite 
Pearson, violinist; Messrs, Ralpli W. Men- 
ard and Norman Fish, in a vaudeville spe- 
cialty; Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw and 
Mrs, Etta F. Cunningham, in operetta, 
“Outwitting a Countess’’; Mrs. Albertina 
Hayward, recitationist; Miss Doris A, 
Bramson and others in favorite monologues 
and special acts; Miss Carrie Bicknell 
and Miss Dorothy Cunningham, pianists. 
The entertainment will conclude with a 
brilliant farce presented by the Athena 
Club, including Messrs. Harry M. Tufts, 
Lester T. Wolff, Clarence B. Benedict, 
Leonard B. Allen, Mrs. Albertina Hay- 
ward, Miss Doris Bramson, and Miss Edith 
B. Arey. Tickets may be had at Franklin 
Square House and at the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL Office. Price 50 cents. Phillips 
Brooks said: ‘tHe who helps a child helps 
humanity with a distinctness, with an im- 
mediateness, which no other help, given 
to human creatures in any other stage of 
their human life, can possibly give again.”’ 


-_--— ——_—_—_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxpury.—The April meeting of the 
League was held in the vestry of the Dud- 
ley Street Baptist Church on the 14th inst., 
with a guod attendance. Miss Amy F,. 
Acton explained most interestingly and 
lucidly the past and present legal status 
of women in Massachusetts. Miss Acton 
is a very pleasant speaker, and her remarks 
were of great practical benefit to all who 
were fortunate enough to hear them. 

A. M. Mosuer, Press Com. 


SHARON.—The League held its last 
meeting for the season with Mrs, M, E, 
Hixson on April 7. Mrs. L. B, C. Daven- 
port presided. Remarks were called for 
from the president relating to her recent 
trip to Ormond and Daytona, Fla. The 
response was interesting, and included an 
account of the Woman’s Club at Daytona, 
The question for discussion was: What is 
the age limit of human usefulness? Rev. 
J.C. Kimball said that centuries ago the 
savage tribes killed off the aged, probably 
to have a less number to provide for who 
could not do their share in hunting, etc. 
Later the aged were retained to make 
tools and weapons for those able to do 
battle. The relations of society along 
this line down to the present time were 
considered, One reason for the views of 
Dr. Osler and others is that old people 
get too conservative—not in favor of new 
ideas and progressive acts, and hold the 
younger generation back too much, George 
Kempton claimed that there is not, and 
should not be, any age limit to human 
usefulness. It all depends upon our indi- 
vidual character and ability. Some per- 
sons reach maturity earlier than others. 
Many do some of their best work after the 
age of sixty. He referred to George T. 
Angell, Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, ex-Governor 
Boutwell and Rev. Dr. Bartol as examples, 
Mrs. A. P. Haskel was not in favor of any 
limit to active usefulness. Many aged 
persons are wonderfully gifted. She be- 
lieved that the conservatism of elderly 
persons ® required to offset in part the 
enthusiasm of youth, and maintain a 
proper average. Mrs. Davenport thought 
that nature, through death, provides the 
limit to our usefulness. Many enjoy in 
old age the best part of their lives. Mrs. 
Hixson believed that our work in old age 
is a reproduction of our early efforts in 
life. Physical strength after forty begins 
to decline. Why should not our mental 
vigor take the same course? Mr. J. A. 
Bowman thought that many over sixty 
are doing the best work of their lives. 
Two ladies cited useful, active members of 
society who are or were nearly 96 and 98, 
and the idea of chloroforming such per- 
sons 30 to 40 years in advance was stigma- 
tised as preposterous. At the close sev- 
eral members expressed their satisfaction 
in having had Rev. J. C. Kimball at our 
League meetings for over four years, and 
their sorrow that he is soon to remove 
from Sharon to Greenfield. Best wishes 
were tendered for his future usefulness, 
Mr. Kimball expressed his regrets at leav- 
ing Sharon, and also at withdrawing from 
our League, where he and his dear wife 
had been so pleasantly connected; and re- 
ciprocated fully our best wishes. Deli- 
cious refreshments and a social chat closed 
another very enjoyable evening. 4G.K. 





HUMOROUS. 


“At this point,”’ said the narrator, ‘‘she 
broke down and wept scalding tears.”’ 
“My goodness,” exclaimed the listener, 
“she must have been boiling over with 
rage!’’—Chicago News. 


First Super—’Ow are you a-getting on in 
your profession, William? 

Second Super—Fine! I’ve come to the 
front, I can tell you, In last year’s panto- 
mime I played the hind legs of the ele- 
phant. his year lam the fore legs.— 
Half-Holiday. 


Aunt Mehitabel (reading the police court 
news)—Well, well! there’s one thing I'd 
never do. If I had fifty children, I'd nev- 





er name one of them Alias. Seems as if 
they are sure to go wrong.— Judge 


Prayer with a Purpose. —*Please, God, 
make Mamie Ross a good little girl. 
Please make her a awful good jittle girl. 
’An if it ain’t too much trouble, please 
make her so good that I can take her new 
doll, an’ she'll think it’s noble an’ self- 
sac-ficin’ never to ask for it back again. 
Amep!’’—Cleveland Leader, 


Speaker Cannon is a great lover of green 
corn. He boards at the Arlington, and 
one day took one of his Illinois farmer 
constituents to dinner with him. Cannon 
made his dinner on green corn, eating 
seven ears. The farmer asked him how 
much he paid for board at the Arlington. 
Cannon replied, ‘‘Six dollars a day.’’ 
**Well,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘Joe, don’t you 
think it would be cheaper to board at a 
livery stable?”’ 


Mr. Takahira, the Japanese Minister at 
Washington, says the New Orleans States, 
has a new story which he tells with great 
glee. He heard two women discussing his 
nation. ‘‘The Japanese,’’ said one of 
them, “ought to be excluded from the 
country. Their young men come here 
to school, and no sooner do they arrive 
than they begin a systematic course of 
cheating.’’ “How is that?’ asked the 
other. ‘*They only pay tuition for one,”’ 
said the complainant, ‘“‘and they learn 
enough for two or three.’’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





GARDENER: — Young Armenian would like 
work as gardener and outside man. Address 
Hrand Evarian, 40 Kneeland St., boston. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy about 16 wants to work nights and morn- 
ings for his board and goto school Speaks Eng 
lish. Address Souren Mouradian, Care Hayrenik, 
27 Beach St., Boston. 





SEASIDE COTTAGES,.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stll-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address 3 Park St., Koom 7, Boston, 





BUTLER AND INSIDE MAN. — Position 
wanted as butler, or butler and general inside 
man, by Armenian who speaks English and has 
éxperience of the work. Rev. Sydney N. Usher, 
of Philadelphia, for whom he acted as dragoman 
during a seven months’ journey, writes: “He 
proved himself most faithful and painstaking, 
worthy of every confidence, and an example of 
unselfishness, manliness, self-control, and ster- 
ling uprightness.”’ Address H. H. Haroutune, 2 
Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
given and required. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 











As @ graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by Davin Soskickr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 


19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











BIOGRAPHY OF 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 


» government at 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sert. 21 


1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 


women. rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session, Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEGIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association 




















The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change, 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th, This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pua)l- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KNiskerRN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY 8ARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 








One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension, Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, 31.00, 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





A LECTURE on Armenian literature, inter- 
spersed with recitations of translations of ancient 
and modern Armenian poems, will be given free 
by Mrs. Kertha S. Papazian to any Suffrage Club 
within 25 miles of Boston. Address Mrs. Bertha 
. Papazian, 991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

ass. 











Our Importation of Ladies’ 
Gloves, Neckwear, Chemisettes, 
Belts and Veils have been re- 
ceived, and have never been so 


attractive. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont St. 
SS EE TT NIE TO SS ELA A ATES ALLE ES 
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AT NIGHT. 





BY EDMUND VANCE COOK. 


Sometimes when Dark had spread for me her 
robe of rest, 
And Silence guarded by, 
The night-bird, Sleep, would startle from her 


nest, 
Stirred by the baby’s cry. 
When night is deepest now, again and yet 
again 
I lie with wide eyes wet; 
It was his little cry which waked me then; 


His silence wakes me yet. 
—Lippincott’s. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The final hearing on the municipal suf- 
frage bill for the women of Connecticut 
was held April 12 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Hartford. The ladies were 
out in large numbers. Many towns 
throughout the State were well repre- 
sented—New Haven, Bethany, East Hamp- 
ton, New London, Southington, Meriden, 
Yalesville and Collinsville, as well as 
Hartford. A conspicuous feature as re- 
gards the large audience present—and 
which was considered as an educational 
feature for the young—was the attendance 
of two schools of Hartford with their 
principals, the North-East School with 
Principal Brackett and the Arsenal School 
with Principal Strong. There were also 
many men scattered through the house 
who stayed through the hearing, paying 
strict attention. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker was un- 
able to be present, and Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Bacon presided. She said in part that 
municipal rights were just as much a 
concern of hers as they were of her father 
or brother. She told of the percentage of 
women in prisons as compared with men, 
and refuted the old argument of the dia- 
ruption of the home. As men and women 
were equally essential in the home, so 
they were in the larger home of munici- 
pal government. 

Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, president of the 
State W. C. T. U., spoke for herself and 
her constituency of 4,000 women, and 
urged the committee to give the bill fair 
play. She read a petition in its behalf 
from the Hartford County W.C. T. U., 
which held its annual Convention in the 
city the same day. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warren of Collins- 
ville said in part: ‘‘We hear of the mothers 
and fathers wanting to vote, but not so 
much of the grandmothers. I speak from 
their standpoint.”’ Prefacing her remarks 
by describing the homely bush called 
‘Jersey tea’? that was used as a substi- 
tute at the time the tea was thrown into 
Boston Harbor, she then drew a com- 
posite mind-picture of the grandmothers 
of the past up to the present date—the 
grandmother of the public libraries, the 
political grandmother, the one who is a 
home-maker, the foreign grandmother, 
and many others, all desiring the best 
good along educational lines and in mu- 
nicipal affairs, Mrs, Warren said that the 
man cannot go so far ahead but that the 
woman will follow. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, State pres- 
ident of New Jersey, was the principal 
speaker, and gave a forceful address, 
abounding in logic and sound common 
sense, and illuminated with humor. 
Among other things, she said men were 
heavily burdened, and she believed that 
was the reason there were 80 many 
widows—the men did not live out half 
their days because of worry. If woman 
were enfranchised, she could share the 
burden now resting so heavily on men’s 
shoulders. There were many municipal 
problems that women could help solve. 

Mrs. Anna Fenner of New London spoke 
in her usual earnest, breezy manner, in- 
teresting her hearers as she always does, 
She did not want to be a grandmother 
before she was enfranchised. 

Mrs. H. Sturges of New Haven spoke 
for the women of that city, who have 
been disfranchised on the school suffrage. 
Miss Florence Lee, of Stamford, spoke 
briefly, and also several men in the audi- 
ence. Mr. Southwick of Cornwall said 
frankly that before bearing the speakers 
he doubted the propriety of putting the 
municipal ballot into woman’s hands. He 
was now less prejudiced, but thought it 
best to go slowly and grant the right only 
to tax-paying women. Mrs. Sexton ably 
replied, stating that the working woman’s 
home and her rights needed as much pro- 
tection as those of the tax-paying women, 
fev. Duane Griffin of Hartford spoke in 
favor of the bill, and so did a man belong- 
ing to a Grange, whose name I did not 
ascertain. 

There was no woman 80 optimistic as to 
believe that the bill would pass, but it was 
the general opinion that the speakers had 
made a good impression; that every legis- 
lative hearing on equal rights for women 
was truly an entering wedge, and would 
in time, by persistent effort, reveal the 
open door, A. A. TRUESDELL, 

State Press Supt. 
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afford to wait so long. Then, too, the 
announcement of any such programme 
would divert the minds of men from the 
crying evil itself to the discussion of a 
far-off and perhaps unattainable meth- 
od of reaching it. The evil belongs to 
that class that will go unrebuked, law or 
no law, unless there is a local sentiment 
behind the enforcement of the law. 

Every State should have its own laws, 
adapted as far as possible to the real 
needs of the children. Twenty States 
have an age limit of 14 years for children 
who can read and write. If the require- 
ment for literacy is high enough, it isa 
self-enforcing compulsory education law. 
See that the laws embrace factory inspec- 
tion, and an adequate system of birth and 
immigration registration. Investigate con- 
ditions in your own locality; set on foot 
movements for the protection of the chil- 
dren. Do not wait for woman suffrage to 
try your influence on legislation, Through 
the influence of women in the social 
sphere it should be made speedily an ab- 
solutely disreputable thing to employ in 
mill or store children who ought to be at 
school or at play. 


On the morning of April 13 the election 
of officers took place. The list was pub- 
lished in our columns last week. 

ANTI-POLYGAMY RESOLUTION. 

There was a warm debate over the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the family is the unit of civic or- 
ganization, and purity in family life can 
=e ensure safety for the State; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That to secure fidelity and justice 
for all in the State there must be purity in 
the home in which the family is builded. 

Resolved, That any practice which under- 
mines the foundation of family life should 
be strongly deprecated, and that since polyg- 
amous marriage is so terrible an evil, which 
threatens to destroy the home and State in 
portions of our country, the people snould 
petition and protest against the seating or 
the holding of a seat in our nationai Con- 
gress by any man who may practice or 81b- 
scribe to it. 

Mrs. Dubois, wife of ‘Senator Dubois of 
Idaho, urged the passage of the resolution, 
and also declared that the National Coun- 
cil ought not to allow the Women’s Relief 
Society and the Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement Society, two organizations 
of Mormon women, to continue to be 
members of the Council. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall said there was 
nothing in the proposed resolution that 
she could not support, but she thought it 
entirely right that the two Mormon asso- 
ciations should be allowed to belong to 
the Council. Frances Willard was its 
president when they were admitted, and 
was in favor of receiving them. They 
were admitted not as Mormons, but as 
charitable aud benevolent societies. Mrs. 
Sewall reiterated her own conviction that 
no divorce ought to be permitted for any 
cause, but said she believed in being fair- 
minded and just to those who held other 
views. She said: 


I believe in monogamic marriage, in the 
family, and in cherishing its purity to a 
degree that average monogamic society 
does not do at all. I do not believe we 
purify it by persecuting others, but by 
maintaining the standard of domestic 
purity in our homes and communities, 
and by using influence to inculcate the 
conception of purity on our legislators, 
both State and National. 

‘“‘If we believe in an equal standard of 
morality, how can we support polygamy?”’ 
asked Mrs, Flo Jamison Miller. 

Mrs, Grannis said that the resolu- 
tion attacked polygamy, not the Mormon 
Church, 

Miss Anthony thought it was not appro- 
priate for women to give advice to Con- 
gress about the seating of Senator Smoot, 
inasmuch as women have no votes, 

Mrs. Dubois again urged the passage of 
the resolution, and drew a strong picture 
of the tyranny of the Mormon Church and 
its efforts to spread its power. She said: 


The Gould roads have told Helen Gould 
that she must not use her money to fight 
the Mormon Church, because if she does 
it will fight them. You do not stand for 
the political side alone, but for the moral 
side. I want you to think what Mormon- 
ism is doing to the unborn baby. 

The resolution was finally adopted by a 
large majority. 

Miss Shaw moved that a new committee 
on ‘**Political Equality and Civil Rights of 
Women”’ be added to the Standing Com- 
mittees, to correspond toa like committee 
in the International Council. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster said this marked 
an epoch in the history of the National 
Council, showing that the old conserva- 
tism was dying out and that the Council 
stood ready to advance and keep step with 
the times. 

The motion to appoint such a standing 
committee was unanimously adopted. 

Miss Anthony said she was delighted 
when, at the International Council at 
Berlin, she witnessed the adoption of a 
suffrage resolution and the appointment 
of a suffrage committee. She was even 
more delighted to have the National Coun- 
cil of the United States do the same thing. 
She considered it a great step in advance, 

Another standing committee was ap- 
pointed on ‘Equal moral standards for 
men and women.”’ 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who is in poor 
health, resigned the chairmanship of the 
committee on peace and arbitration. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Cordelia Quinby 
of the National Woman’s Centenary Asso- 





ciation, and Mrs, Frances S. Moser of the j 


National Free Baptists’ Missionary Socie- 
ty, reviewed the missionary work of their 
organizations, 

Mrs. Lydia A. Monroe reported for the 
Rathbone Sisters. ‘Our society numbers 
more than 600,000 members,’’ she said. 
‘‘We are constantly striving to unite in 
one organization women who will appre- 
ciate and try to amplify the golden rule; 
to assist the needy, comfort the sick, and 
extend sisterly aid.’’ 

Mrs. Emma Bower, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
presented the report of the Great Hive of 
Modern Maccabees. ‘‘The Ladies of the 
Modern Maccabees are the pioneer society 
in fraternal beneficiary organizations, and 
we are very proud of being the oldest 
fraternal society exclusively for women.”’ 

Reports of local councils were presented 
by Mrs. Pauline Steinem, of Toledo; Mrs. 
Calinda Jones, of Bradford, Vt.; and Mrs, 
Josie Nelson, of Union City, Ind. 

In the evening Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mus- 
sey, of Washington, reported for the com- 
mittee on legislation, She spoke espe- 
cially on the marriage and divorce laws. 
She said: 

**T believe that if there were not so many 
hasty marriages there would be a decrease 
of 50 per cent in the divorces. There 
should be universal legislation compelling 
each couple intending marriage to give # 
notice of a week or six weeks. Interest- 
ing items in regard to prospective partners 
should be brought out betore rather than 
after marriage.”’ 

Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, corres- 
ponding secretary of the National Council 
of Women of Canada and editor of the Jn- 
ternational Bulletin, spoke on ‘‘Our Inter- 
national Relations.’’ She said: 

“We now have 19 National Councils in 
the international body. It means much 
for peace that all these women should 
get to know each other. They have drawn 
the nations nearer together. In Canada, 
we have banded together to advocate fac- 
tory legislation, promote home industries, 
and prevent the circulation of objection- 
able printed matter.”’ 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke on ‘‘The 
Spirit of Internationalism.”’ She said: 
‘**T he spirit of internationalism is the spirit 
of democracy. This spirit is incarnated in 
two institutions, the International Coun- 
cil of Women and The Hague court of ar- 
bitration. ‘They were not founded on 
forcs, or on numbers expressed in majori- 
ties coercing minorities, bat each counts 
alike. Each nation is a unit. We recog- 
nize that individuals should not respect 
each other because of height or weight. 
It would be absurd to count the opinion 
of a tail man as more than that of a short 
man. No ove thought less of Thaddeus 
Stevens because he weighed 90 pounds, 
The spirit of internationalism has got far 
enough along for nations to respect each 
other individually. Material development 
has brought them nearer to each other. 
What a shame it is that we should try to 
make every small country feel unimpor- 
tant because it doesn’t have our area, or 
our length of coast line! There is a great 
need in our country of revising our con- 
ception of patriotism, and taking away 
from that conception the spirit of mere 
boastfulness and bullying.”’ 

Next day further resolutions were 
adopted (we shail print the resolutions in 
full next week). ‘The following chairmen 
of committees were appointed: 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 


Equal Moral Standards for Men and 
Women, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett; Peace 
Demonstration, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead; 
Political Equality and Civil Rights of 
Women, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

The juncheon was described last week. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem, president of the 
local Council of Women of Toledo, O., in 
responding to the closing toast, ‘*The 
Golden Rule,’’ paid a warm tribute to the 
‘Golden Rule Mayor of Toledo,’’ who re- 
cently passed away. She said his senti- 
ments were spreading out in ever-widen- 
ing circles, . 

In the evening, Mrs. Fannie E. Minot, 
national president of the Woman’s Reliet 
Corps, spoke on Patriotism. She said 
she brought to the Council greetings of 
130,000 patriotic women. The W. R, C. 
has made wouderful strides in its 21 years 
of existence. She spoke with enthusiasm 
of the observance of Flag Day, June 14, 
many years ago, and the efforts to get 
Legislatures to make it a State holiday, 
and especially to secure the placing of 
flags above the schoolhouses, 

Mrs. I. C. Manchester of the National 
Association of Loyal Women of America 
spoke especially on immigration, She 
said: 

**It is estimated that over 1,000,000 emi- 
grants will be cast upon our shores the 
coming year, the easy prey to ignorance 
and superstition. The late war of the 
Transatlantic Steamboat Companies has 
started tens of thousands of emigrants 
from a land of slavery to a land of free- 
dom. This is not natural immigration, 
but one forced upon us by designing men.”’ 
She said it was discovered fifty years ago 
that there was a skillfully laid plot in 
Europe to overwhelm the United States 
with papal emigrants, so as to get a ma- 
jority here and thus obtain control, and 
asked, **Is not that force at work to-day?” 

Mrs. Lillian H. Hollister, of the Lady 
Maccabees, spoke on “What Fraternal 
Benetit Societies Mean to Women.”’ 

Mrs. Calista Robinson Jones of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps said she was a dele- 
gate from the largest charitable and pa- 
triotic organization of women in the 
world, 

“I bring you a brief record of work ac- 
complished since the last triennial. Ex- 
penditure for last three years: Cash ex- 
pended in relief, $166,449; cash turned 
over to posts, $103,514; relief other than 
money, $167,830; cash relief for Kansas 
sufferers, $3,114; for army nurses outside 
of home, $350; for Memorial Day, $44,027; 
fur Memorial Day im the South, $3,932; 
for Andersonville Park, $2,265; for Mc- 
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The 37th Annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa-_ 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
= from points east of Chicago to Chicago and back, a rate of one fare plus one 

ollar. 





In @ letter received from Dr. Woods, written from Coalgate, I. T., April 16, she 
says, ‘‘We organized this afternoon with eleven members.”” The following are the 
officers: President, Mrs, L. A. Conner; vice-president, Mrs. Ed. Perry; secretary, 
Madam Frasier; treasurer, Mrs, McGinnis; auditor, Mrs. J. R. Perry. 





Mrs. Julia L, Woodworth, who has been at work with Dr. Woods and Miss Gregg 
in Oklahoma, writes: “Our local club (Oklahoma City) now has ninety-five members, 
and it started a year ago with twenty-six.”’ 





On the afternoon of April 21 the pictures of Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, in one frame, were presented by the Kenesaw 
(Neb.) Club to the High School of that city. 





Mrs. R. T. Needham, of Gowanda, N. Y., subscribes for the Political Equality 
Leaflets, saying, ‘‘We have just started a club here, and are anxious for some infor- 
mation on suffrage.”’ 


After the Council meeting in Washington, Miss Anthony went to Philadelphia, 
where she spent a few days with Miss Shaw and Miss Lucy Anthony. From there, 
accompanied by Miss Lucy, she went to New York to meet her nephew, D. R. An- 
thony, Jr., and to visit a few days with other friends. Her sister, Miss Mary Anthony, 
writes that she is expected home in Rochester on the 25th. 





Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford has returned to Denver after two years’ residence in 
Brighton. Her address is now 1433 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 





People who have attended the Washington Conventions in the last decade will 
remember Mattie and Lizzie Shumate and their aunt, Elisan Brown. These three 
women were ardent suffragists from Virginia, unpretentious, but staunch in their 
principles. In a letter enclosing a contribution to Headquarters, Miss Mattie Shumate 
writes: ‘‘Since hearing from you last, my sister Lizzie has passed to the higher life.’”’ 





During the past week the Headquarters force has been busy mailing the April 
Progress. About 10,000 copies were sent out. This number contains the Call to the 
Portland Convention, and a marked copy was sent to each local club president whose 
name we have on record at Headquarters. 





The California W. S. A. ordered 1000 copies of the April Progress to be sent to 
Mrs. Frances Williamson of Oakland. These will be used for distribution at a Floral 
Féte to be celebrated in Oakland about May 1. 





Miss Chase reports the organization of a new club at Park Place, Ore. President. 
Mrs. Emma Galloway; vice-president, Mrs. E,C. Matheny; secretary, Mrs. Carrie 
Parker; treasurer, Mrs. Julia J. Tingle; auditor, Mrs. Cordelia E. Lucas. This makes 
the twentieth club which Miss Chase has organized. She has been speaking before 
the Granges of the State, and recently at a meeting in Park Place had an audience of 
about 400. 





The persons having in charge the details for the Portland Convention are congrat- 
ulating Miss Lucy Anthony on having secured from the eastern railroads one fare 
plus one dollar for round trip to Chicago and St. Louis. In making arrangements for 
transportation, the western roads from the beginning were much interested; but the 
eastern roads declined to make any reduction; so that this coming down to half fare 
is a great victory for our Railroad Secretary. This has never been done for us before 
except in the case of the southern railroads at the time of the New Orleans conven- 
tion. Of course this will make a difference in the attendance at Portland, but we had 
reason to expect a large number of delegates there anyway, if we may judge from the 





inquiries which come to Headquarters and to the Railroad Secretary as well. 





= 





Clothing for Men 
and Boys 


THAT STANDS the TEST of TIME. 


For many years we have been making 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothes in our own work- 
rooms here in Boston—clothes that would 
serve our reputation for good work, good 
fabrics, fair prices—clothes that wonld 
create and hold permanent business. And 
that is why absolute satisfaction is guar- 
anteed to the man who buys here now for 
himself and for bis boys. 

Correctness of style aud perfection of 
fit have always been prominently identi- 
fied with the name 

MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
—they always shall. Consider, then, if 
this, Our Spring Announcement, 
is not worthy your second thought before 
you buy your spring and summer clothes. 


READY WITH SPRING CLOTHES TO-DAY 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON 








Kinley memorial fund, $1,000; Fraternity 
Temple at St. Louis, $480; Loyal Wom- 
en’s Monument Association of Tennessee, 
$122. Number of persons assisted, 125,178. 
Total amount of relief extended during 
three years, $463,398,76.”’ 

Secretary George S. Wilson, of the Dis- 
trict Board of Charities, spoke on ‘‘The 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
government towards the District of Co- 
lumbia.’’ Mr. Wilson said that the wom- 
en at least should sympathize with citi- 
zens of the District, as the latter are not 
allowed to vote, though in some parts of 
the country women can do so. 

At the close the President, Mrs, Swift, 
presented to the Council the newly-elected 
officers, and a general reception foliowed 








PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: | 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
19 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apoeren. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








DORCHESTER-— $28, single family house,;10 
rocms, modern conveniences, in fine order, good 
neighborhood, steam and electrics, Address 
OwNER, 4 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 
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